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THE VIGIL AT MID-ICE

RECENT EXPEDITIONS to Greenland have been as much con-
cerned with meteorology as with surveying, for two reasons.
In the first place, accurate weather information is required if
the Arctic air route, beloved of Gino Watkins, is to be practi-
cable; and secondly, the weather of most of Western Europe is
probably much affected by conditions in Greenland. Professor
Alfred Wegener, who understood as well as any man the
difficulties and dangers of the great ice-cap, determined to
provide the necessary information by establishing a weather-
station for a whole year in the very centre of Greenland.
Situated some 250 miles from either coast, the main object of
the station would be to record conditions during the Polar
winter, since summer conditions were well known. In addition,
small observation balloons were to be sent up into the higher
atmosphere, and the thickness of the ice-cap was to be measured
by the seismic method. This method involves the explosion of
a charge of dynamite and the measuring of the waves reflected
from the solid rock beneath the ice by a seismograph. Actually
this part of the work was accomplished by Dr E. Sorge, who
found that the ice was 6000 feet thick and probably heavy
enough to cause the centre of the land to sink and the edges to
rise up to form Greenland's " icy mountains."

Wegener was anxious to try motor-sledges for carrying the
heavy loads of supplies and instruments on to the ice-cap, and
in the autumn of 1930 performed prodigies of labour in getting
the stores moved from the coastal base on to the ice-cap.
Unfortunately, the motor-sledges failed to reach Mid-ice in
the first season, and this meant that the heavy loads had to
be taken by dog sledges. In the end this failure of the transport
arrangements almost ended in complete disaster* The hut
intended for the central station never arrived; and in an
effort to bring the men at the station sufficient supplies to last
them Wegener himself and an Eskimo companion perished.